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This ^report a.eaorib©B 11^ pilot projects which wetiL 
initiates by the Connecticut J0int Saaqher^ ideation Cpramitt^e . 
(JfECj^* Thfe JTEC, which waa created t© adminia€er two PuBlic^Act^ 
established is 196S# consists of iQembets of the Commission for^ High/ar 
Education andcd^^nibers of the State Board of Education. The two Public 
Acts proi^ide f linda to establish pilot projects in tea?ehar edueatio/ 
fhe JT3C set up an advisory committee represent ihg a variety^fof 
interests'* to stimulate project -ideas* The major part of this- repoft 
is the ftescripti'on ©f the 11 pilot pr^ojectg which were aqcepted for 
funding. Bach project description includes theory, actual 
; experiences, and, •in some cases,- a aurVey of the project •a'" ; 
effectiveness. The projects concern merging theory and practice, the 
inner city, language 'and cultural differences; the handicapped, day 
care centers r junior high school students, individually guided 
^education programs, the audio-ttttoriaj' technique of instruction, open^ 
classrooms, affective education in teacher training, and perforiaance 
objectives. The report recommends that ideas which emerge from these 
projects he incorporated ^£nto the mainstream of teacher. education in 
the states it then lists those^ suggestion's it feels would result in 
better teacher education in Connecticut. (HK) ' - , 
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TEACHER EDUCATION m oONNECTICUT 
STILL AN t/i^Ge/Vr MATTER 



■In writing about a statewidG project that hd^ been going on for eight years we must • 
GknowJcdgs that more people have been involveti ftian could possibly be mentioned. \ ^ 
Literally hundreds of teacherp, administrators, teacher educators and legislators; deserve 
recognition/ Hovjever, space limits us to giving sjaoci^l thanks to the Joint Teacher * 
Education Committee, its Advisory Committee and Staff whose names are listed herein. - 
They helped us rethink old ideas and better present new ones, ^3ever satisfied, they . 
prodded us to rnake this publication stronger and more lucid. / \» 

We appreciate their help. We believe we have captured the spirit and initent of thej^^ 
thinking. However, the final product — recommendatidns as well as defect — are our, 
responsibility. J - ^ ' 
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^ T<mpher Education: An Urgent Mattery 

^, * Teachers-Education 'was an urgent matter in 1965 
*vvhen the Connecticut General Assembly directed the 
Commission^for 'Higher Education to "study and^valu- 
/ Qte teacher graining program^/' ' The .ensuing two-fold 
^ report, prepared by the Commission with the assistance 
of the AcacJemy for Educational Development was 
entitled Teacher Education ^ An Urgent Matter, It 
touched a raw nerve among college and universily 
teacher educators by pointing out "the overall inadequacy 
• of the preservice clinical preparation of ''teachers, both as 
to length and continuity of the clinical experience and 
with respect to the amount and quality of the accom- 
panying supervision and evaluation ..." Further, the 
report attacked "the lack of any planned continuity of 
program as between preservice preparation and the 
initjal years of full tlm^ teaching."^ 

^ These and other similar allegations generated 
treated discussion among legislators, citizens, and profes- 
sionals concerned with how best to prepare young 
. people to do a. superior job 6f teaching children and 
youth. As discussions continued, it became obvious that, 
" for too many years the public as well as professional 
educators,^a,sslgned responsibility (as well as blame) too 
narrowly: teacner training institutions were charged with« 
ft sole responsibility fof preptjring' teachers, just as school 
administrators were charged with the sole responsibility 
for supervising and upgrading teacher^ in service. 

^ ^Dver the years this unsophisticated thinking led to 
buck-passing and blame-hurling accompanied by vagiie 
feelings of anxiety when teaclrers didn't turn out to be 
as excellent as their (ifl'ofessors and the community had 
hoped. . 

Xhe truth is teacher education and teacher im- 
provement can never be the sole fesponsibility of any 
single institution or agency. The teacher is too important 
a" person (for that! Teacher . Education can succeed 
optijnally bnly when the college,- the local school, the 
community, the ^tate — all share active respbnsi&iljty in 
this important process. 

Connectieut: A Leader in the Team^Concept! 

Connecticut will hold a special niche in the history 
of AlTierican educational reform. It is one of the first 
states to encourage a program of coHaboration and 

^rSsctlon 39, Public Ac^30 , - 

The Commtsslon for Higher Education (with the Academy for 
Educational Development). Teacher Educatlo/i - An Urgent 
Q ?C Hartford, Connecticut, October 1866, pg. 58. ' 



partner-ship betweeh the college and lobal school in 
teacher education activities. In 1968 the le&lature took 
a key step in this directionl)y establishing Public Act 761 
and later P.A. 230, two, acts whi(^ provided special 
fuhds for local schools and colleges willingi to work 
together on pilot projects to establish jointly supervised 
clinical experiences* for both prospective arid probation- 
ary teachers. As the^ official state body to at^^ini^er 
these acts^ the legislature established the Joint ^^eacher 
Education Committee cqmprfsing three members of the 
Cpmmission fjor Higher Education and three memE{)erst)f 
th^e State Board of Education. Thus, the two* major 
education agencies and their staffs were compelled to 
work together as a leadei^hip force in the important area 
of teacher educ^tlor\^ / , 

As a further effort to establish cooperation and 
increase^ commumcation' at all levels, the Joint Teacher 
Educatfon Committee, at the direction of the'legislature, 
appointed an Advisory Committee composed of twenty 
members represQnting local schools, teacher education 
institutions and community and stata organizations. The 
Advisory Committee, through members' natural contacts 
throughout >the state and by holding regional and 
statewide conferences, workshops and discussions, stijn- 
ulated teacher educators and local schools to work 
together to develop proposals Ipr improving the clinical 
experiences of prospective and probationary teacher. ^ 
The Advisory Committee evaluated these various pro- 
posals on the basis of established guidelines and then 
recommended to the Joint Teacher Education Commit- 
tee those they believed were mo.st worthy of funding. 

Since 1968, through the financial incentive p'ro- 
-vided by P.A.V61, eleven teacher education institutions, 
thirty-six local schools and more than three hundred and 
^ fifty prospeotive and probationary teachers have been 
, involved jn ptilot projects aimed dir^tly at teacher 

^ When the present ^\Bn for education was established in 1965, 
these two major state education agencies were given split 
'responsibility for teacher education. The Board's responsibility, 
was to oversee the csrtification of teachers and supervise 
elementary and secondary education, while the Commission's 
responsibility was to approve new teacher education programs 
an^ to^accredjt and coordinatQ higher ecjucatioft institutions in 
the state. This bifurcated division of responsibility frequently 
led to confusions, misunderstandings, and lack of real state 
leadership in teachpr educatmn.. ' t 
^ Particularly notable were the^ series of statewide conferences 
held in i^'71. Major recommendations from these conference's 
were documented in two separatp reports entitled: "Connecti- 
cut Conference: Teacher Education in the Seventies^January 
' 1971 & August 1971." 



gdikation reform. The projects arc described briefly in 
Section II 

Evaluation and National Recognition 

Th^projects did breathe new life into the thinking 
of some of^oiir teacher educators* Representatives from 
local schools and>teacher%ducati on ins titutions began to 
sit dov/n ^vitli each other as partners and colleagues/ 
many for the very first time. New ideas generated other 
ideas. A healthy number ' of these ideas have been 
implemented into action by the "seed money" provided 
througfi Public Act 761 as .well as the combination of 
speciar efforts of dedicated educator^. • 

The results of the model projects rieed not be 
n?easured just on the b.asis of the "good feelings" they 
generated amfong participisints. Each project w^ required . 
to make evaluation an integral part of the project 
process. In addition, diiring the early stages of project 
development, the Advisory Committee -provided for a 
series of statewide evaluation workshops, 

Beyond thi^, on two separate occasions the Joint 
Teacher Education Commi"ttee hired out-ot-state evalua- 
tion teams to appraise Jthe programs. I^he HaVvard 
te'^m feijiort noted "ouf basic belief is tfiat Public Act 
761 iSB rdmarkable and constructiva piece of legisl^or 
I0at clearly deserves continued arid strengthened sil„ 
port . . * Cqnnecticut has" acknowledged its right anc 
accepted its responsibility for upgrading the quality^ of 
teacher education . . . "^ ' , ■ " 



EXCELLENCE' 
IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION 




DISTINGUISHED 
ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARDS — OF 
THE AMERICAN. 
ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES 
FOR TEACHER 
EDUCATION" 



The NEPTE Report established Connecticut's spe- 
cial placeMn the history of educational reform of the , 
'60's'and '70% "With the creation^qf P.A. 761 (1967) 
the State of Connecticut became one of th,e first states, 
to encourage a program of collaboration and parity 
between schools and colleges in teacher education 

activities."^ ^ ^; 

A later section of the report reads: "A most - 

' impressive effort in program development is evident in 

nbe multiple activities encouraged by those who imple- 
mented this act."'' V 

Qf particular note - two of the pilot project?^ 
gained national honor and recognition by winning 
Distinguished Achievement Awards from the American 

" Association of Colleges of Teacher Education* The 
University of Connecticut Teacjier Education Centers in 
New Haven-Hamcten and New Londoo-Groton were 
named "outstanding" in the United States In 1969. The 
award praised the center programs for providing an 
^unusual olpportunity for prospective teachers to "partici- 

, pate in the social plroblems of the city and to appreciate 
the complexity of metropolitan educational problems." 
The University of Bridgeport project J(Multiple,Alterna- 
tive Program) received a similar honor in 1973 being 
cited as one of the most innovative and relevant teache^^ 
education programs in the nation for that year. 




5 Harvard University Evaluation Team, David E, Purpel, 
Chairman: "A Report ofi Innovation in Teacher Education" 
February 1969 

^ IVJew England Program On Teacher Education, Roland 
Goddu, Chairrtlan: "A Report: The Picst Five Years Activities 
Under Public ^ct 761 and 230." IVlovember 1973 
pfl 
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•section ii-the model projects 



Merging Theorv and *Pfa6tiee * , 

Student? and critics afike have charged that 
method? courses (on "how to teach") pffer theories and 
conqepts too abstract land too far removed^f rom the day 
to day realities of the school classroom. A number of the 
^arfy pilot projects made a special effort to bridge the 
gap Between tlfeorV and practice by expanding pre- 
service methods courses to include real experience with 
rgal children in actual classroom settings, 

' One example is Wesfeyan University's partnership 
with East Hampton, Glastonbury, Middletown, North 
Haven, Portland and West Haven. They attempted to 
correct the "too theoretical"^ mejhods teaching ap- 
proach by including a five-weeks team teaching experi- 
ence in a public school as an essential part of the • 
methods courses. . y ' 

Tjie team teaching plan^f organization provided 
for structured planning, observation and evaluation of 
teachirn. It helped students to prepare units of instruc- 
tion for their later practice teaching experience, to 
engage realistically in issues of choosing and organizing 
materials of instruction that could be used over an 
extended period of time,, to facilitate close vv;^king / 
relationships between school and university staff, aifd. 



importantly, to permit greater involvement of student 
teachers in their own training, - 

A subsequent project designed by the Nevy riaven 
Public Schools and Wesleyan turned over much of\$\)^ 
instruction in methods of teaching to master teachers In 
the New Haven Publtc Schools whp.also served as 
cooperating teachers. ^ 

Eastern Connecticut State College with the 
Verrfpn and Ledyard Public Schools related theory to 
practice "*by developing "studenf leaching centers" in 
these communities wher6 students were assigned for the 
entirtf^ semester and methods courses were taught right 
along v\^tfi the student teaching, 

v Ta> eliminate tlie old "copy cat" methbd' of 
practice teaching, each studept teacher was assigned to 
the school and worked with several cooperating teachers 
in the schoorsystem instead of bnly one. The ^oliege 
provided inse^rvice workshops forcooperating teachers to 
help them improve their abilities in teaching and 
supervision. College faculty, school teachers and schopl 
administrators shared respohsibility for student teaching 
instead of any one. of these groups having sole responsi- 
bility. This project was so successful that Eastern has 
now institutionalized, the "center" idea as their regular 
approach to student teaching. 
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Focusing oh the llnner City * , y 

A* b©ld approach to making education more 
relevant and involved with social problems was the 
estabfishmelat of projects in urban centers to prepare 
stMdents to teach in the inner city, At lea&t five of the 
mo^J^^projects'' concentrated their effort in this area. 

The University of Connecticut, in cooperation 
with the New^Haven and Hamden, New London and 
Groton schools established two resident te'acher training 
centers, which, were designed to provide intensive inner 
city 'teaching and community experiences for their 
student teachers. 'Both residences included facilities for a 




library and seminar rooms. The live-in feature of the 
.proiects\enabled- students to become fully exposed to^ 
and involved with the values, attitudes, and life-styles of 
the community' and thus ^come more sensitive to the 
needs aad concerns of Wliool children and their parents. 
A' strong advantage of the 'residence centers was that 
elementary, secondary and special cPducatcofi teacher^ 
Hived together as a group rather than iri isolation, thereby 
developing broader perspectives regarding the teaching 
and learning problems of a variety of children. 

An essential concept of the projects was to utilfze 
the^total resources of schools, university and community 
- rh preparing preservice teachers. The students Spent 
considerable time in social welfare ageneies observing 
first hand the unique problems in the inner city. Also, ' 
commqunity minority representatives, hired as part of the 
faquljfy,^' participated in planning the program and in 
teachlhg the student teachers. ^ 

In. 1969 this project was presented the Distin- 
guished Achievement .AwarS by the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges -of Teacher Education citing it as'^^the 
, e^Jtstandincf ^teacher education project in. the United^ 
States that year. ^ 

(3 . ■' 
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* ' The University of Hartford and the Hartfprd . 
Public Schools collaborated to create a carefully struc-" 
" tured ahd supervised-internship for urban school elemen- 
tary teachers called "A Junior Year in Hartford." One 
full time University faculty member was assigned to each 

^school, while other University sp^^^lists wer^ made 
available on call -to both , student ^>^hers ar\d the 
schools. Thus the education course^ took place "on site" 
where they ■could be qu|^kly tested in practice. 

In a follov[/ up experinieht io the Junio^Vear in 
Hartfordt the University of Hartford continued fuH-time 
internsrtips for undergraduate students in education in 
the BIdomfieTd Public Schools, .thereby providing stu- 
dent teaching experience in both urban and suburban 

* areas. 

' - Central Connecticut State Col^ge collaborated 
with 'the Hartford Public Schools through a special 
i project in the Barnard-Brown Elementary School. The 
project was designed in three phases: Phase I consisted 
of a summer workshop Specifically for cooperating . 
» teachers from the school; Phase I F was thi actual clinical 
or. teaching experience for student teachers at Barnard- 
Brown working with these cooperating teachers; Phase 
111 was a formal e(raluatioR session for all personnel 
involved in the project. 

Western Connecticut State College aad the Dan- 
bury Public Schools launched a double-barreled attack 
on imprdving preparation for teachers working with 
deptiived^ children and providing a remedy for specific 
aspects of these children's^ academic deficiencies - 
\ particularly in con^munlcation skills. 

Training activities ware concentrated in arts and 
cormnunications in an effor'l to discover^ffective meth- 
ods for encouraging confident self-expr^sion in chil- 
dren. A reading pVogram utilizing the readmg laboratory 
at "the Morris Street School was made availaWe to 
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participants. In addition, the student teachers tutored \x\ 
the homes of the school children on a regular basis. The 
project thus served as a first step in maklnrg th6 iViorris ^ 
Street School a Community School by better integrating 
home and school environments. ^ " * 

" Southern ConTi^cticut State College attd the New 
Haven Schools used the technique gf micro-teaching^i^n 
an effbrt to improve and refine the education of elemen- 
tary teachers for inner city schools, Micro teaching is a 



v^^deo taped teaching encounter scaled down In time so 
as to concentrate on a particular specific indentjdiable, 
%)^\\\, The student plans his/her lesson with the intent oV 
focusing on the teaching skill. It is taught to a small 
group of students. Tfie te'aching episode is video taj^d, 
and after the delivery the video replay is reviewed ano^ 
the performance evaluated with objective instrumen,ts. 
Based upon the critigue, the lessoi^ reworked and then 
retaught urttil the skill is perfected. 

Student teachers m this project worked as interns 
ia*the New^ Haven schools for two semesters. The first 
semester included the micro teaching phase and required 
the student to work with small groups of inner city 
children under the guidance of a master teacher. By the 
second semester, skiljs and confidence had been develQ^ped 
to the point the student could work with larger groups of 
childre(i in a regular classroom. 

An Emphasis on Language and Cultural Differences 

A major problem in many Connecticut city 
schools developed with the lar^ge influx of Puerto Rican 
famt'lies into the state. .Children of these families often 
could not speak English and were not accustomed to life 
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•in the continental Unjtett The teacj^ers, on thie 

other hand, spoke •€ngllsK :almost exclusively, ^nd^h^d 
little or no tobwiectge.of thesd children's nitW^culture. 
It was not at all surprljslng that school life biBcame^suOh a 
frMStrating experience 'that the dropotjt i/ate for these 
children was phenomenally high, : 

The Hartford s^hool^ in cooperatioh with Trinity 
and St. Joseph Colleges designed thre^ separate projedts 

v<specffically ^imed,. at preparing. prospeciiCie teachers to 
work with Puerto Rican chilclrei>. The purpose of these 
prbjects was to show that exposure to the realities^of 
Puerto RIcan life. both in this country and in IPuertc^ 
Ricp would create TTiore effective an;?! tietteriPnQtivated 
teachers. ^ ' ^ 

A carefully fjhased student tfeachin^ experience 
tivas developed,^geardd^speeifically to/the^nee(l§ of Puerto 
Rican childreh.^Phases of the program included observa; • 
tioqir of clashes of Puerto Rican '^hjidren in their schools; 
an orientation to^ life in Pderto Rico, concentrating orj 

-the relationship between Puerto /Rican life in Hartford- 
afid the* influences on the child's native Puerto Rican 

'baekgrounjd; a dipect study tour/ of lifQ in^u^rto Ricjo; a 

^period of KSme visits vvith parems^of the chirdren vvhom 
the student teSch'er would^aye^^ the classroom; and, 
finally, a period of student tea^hing^of Puerto Rican 

• children .in -the same schooPvwhpre observations had been 

'made.: " / : 

The flandicapped / . ' 

Handicapped chi|dreri make up over fifteen per- 
cent of the public schoof- population. Probably, most 
Rpospectlve teachers do'*rVbt receive the type of experi- 
' ences which prepare themi^o meet the particular needs 
of these childfen. Severer of , the n^odel projeCts^dfealt 
vvitHVian.dtcapped Childreh.; . ./ - ■ 

Eastern Cohnecttcut State College in partners|)ip 

. wittvthe Brooklyn Sghools established a clihical program 
to provide opportunity fof ^preservjqe teachers to learp 
how to identify children wi/th learning disabilities, to 
work with< these chMdren^in the 'regular classj^qom. 
setting, and to work with the children and their 
specialists outside of the clasTsroom'settlnig. y ' 

Specific pupil groups ' addressed by the project 
included mentally retarded, visually handicapped, hear- 
ing disabled, learning dis;abled (rather than mentally 
retarded), remedial education pupils, Tanguage disabled 




pupils; and exceptionally bble students. The^long r.ange 
of this project was to shovjf the value of this experience, 
for a// prospective teachers," regardless of their ultimate 
cfassroom^ assignment, making them sensitive *to indivi- 
(Jual needs of chiHdren/ ^ • 

Western Connecticut State College cooperated 
with the Danbury Public ^chools in an int^l^esting v 
project reaching emo'tionaMy anH' socially disturbed 
elementary- sdipol clji(^dren,/ The project sought to 
increase tjie children's sejf-confidence through develop- 
ing s^nse^of competence in 9rt as well as positive 
relations with their teacfters, The^iprojeGt provided^an 
extended and* imp tpved laboratory* experjjenpe for ele- 
mentary education ""students to f^hiiliarize ^themselves 
with art materials'^and their particular use with disturbed 
children; m addition, the project served as an in service 
program foV ^rt educators in the*E(anlDury ar6|. 

The Sitnsbury Public Schools and Ceiitral Con- 
necticut State College cooper^te^ in^ project to im'bue 
teachvrs with .greater sensftivity to the problems of 
exceptional children. Otjservation of and participation in 
special education clas^slook place at the beginning of 
the student's ^ducation* program,' rather than at the end 
of ^^th^, Student teaching^ phase of the preparation 

" pVO§'fam. ^ memben of the college staff was attached toP 
the Simsbury Schools to serve as a supervisor, tp msure 
relevance ir\^ college coli^rses and; provide better communi- 

• catf'on«bet\o/een the coOege and^e schools. j 

.An important outcome of the project </\/as im- 
provernerlt in the .ability .of. p/ospective teachers to 
choose whether thtf^^Bally wanted to be special edyca- 
tlop teachers or-feacnirs in regular classrooms. 
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Day Care Centers ' 

T)^e increasing importance of day care cet^e'rs as 
'truly educational and not merely baby sitting o^rdtion^ 
was,re(;ognized 1n two funded projects involvjnlg^Saint . 
Joseph Collfige and the Hartford Day Care Center. Other 
agencies invol-yed were.the Hartford ^Pa'^ct of Education, 
Greats Hartforfl Corr^munity ' Council and Hartford 
Social Service bepartment. The pcoject attempted to 
improve:^exl6ting sta^ff Qt^the Hartford Day Care Center 
and identify those stafFmembers ^ teachers or parapro- 
Jessionals - wth .potentia^^^^ more ' specific career 
;training. 

lyiembers of the tocher teams included profession- 
•"al day caj-e center teachers, administrators, voLupteers^ 
undergraduate prospective teachers, and graduate stu- 
de.nts in early childhoocf education. Emphasis was placed 
on the learning that each of these team members could^ 
gain from the othar's experiences and backgrounds. A 
major goal was to brealc- down the artificial barriers 
(engendered by special training programs for separate 
groups, e.g.,^aidps, teachers, administrators, supervisory 
personnel, etc.), Fur.ther, the project attempted to help 
these team members to perform mo/e effectively 
through the development of human relations andfjpom- 
munlcaition skills, and to demonstrate the importance of 
the relations^lip between community values and jheir ^ 
day care programs. ^ 



.A master teacher was a^^igned tonhe cenjer. The- 
master teacher pro'Videti demonstration teaching, obser- 
vation of teachers, planned gro'up'^CQnferences of p^rqnts 
and staff ^-members, prepared curriculum.,^ planf '^and 
n)4jteYials, and arranged yisits of consultant specialists 
all in close cot)peration \i\/ith the St, Joseph College! 
facdty. Results of the project were (iissetninated to all 




cooperajting agencies and institutions and otiier day care 
centers in the cornmunity. 

Tha Junior High ScliopI Studertt 
" Mdst educators have recognized* this junior high 

^Chcol or middle School years are perhaps the most 

. difficult fof^fJ^ih st^^^ 

Eastern Connecticut State College and the 
Wethersfield Public Schools hav^' attennpted to confront 
I the prpblems of educating teachers for junior high 
schools, particularly as they ^ffe.ct new methods and. 
materials in the teaching of science. ^ , 

Student teachers were assigned to a department 
rather than to a §ingle cooperating teacher in an effort to 
recluce the often negative results of a student teacher 
simply trying '^to copy the style of the codperating 
teacher. Weekly planning in te^ms allowed for^student 
teachers to have a variety of classroom tasks for various 
blocks ot; time. Department heads and cooperating 

"teachers were given rGleSsed time for planning and 
evaluating Jes$ons. \ 

The student teachers Had schedules which were 
flexible enough to prowiuc? tnom opportunities tg work 
with a. reading speciali^^t, pupil personnel director, 
guidance. counselor and social worker. In order to 
strengthenVhe abilities of £^?l staff^for working with each 
other in the project, sensitivity training sessions were 
carried on as an important part of the student teaching 
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experience. Skills and knowledge gained in human 
relations allowed for more open observation and analysis 
of teaching by teachers and student teachers. In addi- 
tion, all teachers were involved in s&lf-analysis through 
the use of audio and video-tape recording of lessons. 

IndividuallV Guided Educatipn Programs (I.G.£^) 

Many Connecticut schools have adopted the sys-. 
tem of school program organization known -as Indivi- 
dually Guided Education (LG.E.). Unfortunately, in too ^ 
many cases the teachers in these schools lacked the 
trainmg in I.G.E. techniques to make best use of the 
system. Recognizing the situation, the University of 
Hartford in cooperation with the public schools of 
Bloomfield, Farmington and Windsor initiated aajntern- 
ship program to serve as a statewide model for t7aining 
LG.E. teachers. The program made a particularly impor- 
tant'contpibution by developing performance criteria for 
teachers whicif could be easily adapted to the I.G.E. 
system. 

The Bridgeport Public Schools and the University 
of Bridg^ort joined forces to create a teacher prepara- 
tion progr^ which emphasized the planning and imple- 
mentation of individualized instruction for elementary 
school children. 

Known as the "iViultiple, Alternative Program" 
(MAP), the program was planned by both faculty and 
students. The project focused on identification of each 
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student tisacher's goals, the design of alternative educa- 
. tional plans to meet these goals^ and cooperative 
evaluation of^chievement by both faculty and students. 
By going through a^rocess^ individualized teacher 
preparation, presefVice teacheps In thi^ project became 
sensitive tb the problems of idptifying individual 
student nfeeds and designing lessons to /neet indivfdual 
qeeds. . ' » ' • ^ 

The project utilized a wide range of personnel as it • 
directed its attention to a variety of educational prob- 
lems. Such personnel included'full and part-time univer- 
sity faculty, public school faculty, gdvarnment represen- 
tatives, community ^and business representatives and 
students with particular expertise in a relevant field. 

The project did ffiuqh to modernize that Univer- 
sity's role in teacher education. It substitut6d.a vari^y 
of experiences for conventional courses, rffoved univer- 
sity faculty out into the schools, made wider; J^e of 
sthc^l personnel in teacher training, and Used student as 
teachers of each othSr as well as learners from regular 
' faculty. While the project concentrated on the develop- 



ment pf specific* teaching- Strengths for meeting Indivi- 
dual needs of students, it wa&valso a model for wider, 
utilizatipn of available resources m the tetscher^education 
process. 

. 'This carefully constructed and well e^cecuted 
project won national ^iacognitipn In 1972 when it vc^fi 
presented a distinguished achievement award by the 
American AssesirvUpn of Colleges of Teacher Education* 

AiLsdfio-tytoriiall Tcghsmsquso ©f lostiruiGtSaini ' 

In spite of the rapid advances in rpedia technology, 
many educators do not -tJse media sufficiently 
efficiently. Southern Connecticut State Coffege in coop- 
eration with the school systems of North Haven and 
Branford developed a project to train prospective and 
probationary teachers^ in the use of media"— particularly 
audio tape — for instructional purposes and to develop 
media programs for use by teacher education Institutions 
in evaluating learning. * ^ ' ^ 

Particular ^tasks of the prSfsjat were to develop 
positive teabher attitudes towards instructional tech no I- 



O0V# to show tCQshers how to individualise instruction 
throucjh tho ulo of modia, to helpj teachers to match 
thoir teaching obpctives with tln^appropria^e use of ^ 
iiKOdia* techniques, and to shoWfteaGh0rs*how to use 
mGdio for analvHihe teachine and learning strategies^d 

^diq materials developed m workshops were 
GvoSuatcd In tqrms^f student achievement and student 
attitudes toward science and mathematics. Q-^anges ir^» 
teaching style resulting from th^ss evaluations wore used 
to revise tfie College's teacher education proo^ams itn 
matheroatfe and seioiWQ. . • ■ 




Open C8as$f@@m 

A major statewide demonstration project on the 
op2n classroom was ^conducted by The Universi^y of 
Connecticut Schoof of Education in cooperation with 
nine model programs across the state. Thia provided an 
opportunity for teachers, administrators, school board 
momhars. and parents to analyze these programs and 
observe the variety of forms the open classroom maV 
take. The open classroom* concept embodies a spirit of 
openness to study content of new ideas, procedures and 
cfassr^om organizations, h concentrates on the interest 
' and styles of individual learners essentially changing the 
role of the teacher from director to facilitator. 

Cooperating schools included the Aiken Schoot'r 
West Hartford; East FarmSqhool, Farmington; Hopa?;ifell 
School, Glastonbury; Ridge Bosd School. North Hav^n; 
Whitby School, Greenwich; and four Hartford schools, 
each of which fiad a Well established .open classroom 
program. All schools provided three two-day visits 
including an orientation session before the actual class- 
room observation, fR^ classroom observation was fol- 



lo't'ved by a post-observation discussion and evaluation 
session with teachers, stt^ent teachep^and administra- 
tors responsible for open classroom programs in the 
schools. " 1 

A project developed by' Wesleyan University and 
the Middletown Public Schools attempted to respond to 
student unrest by instilling in high school teachers a 
greater appreciation of the student value conflicts caused . 
by our changing society. 

The p/oject was conducted in ti'i/o concurrent 
phases. The first phase .was a clinical phase in which 
student teachers a'hd supervising master teachers worked 
with ninth grade social studiqg, classes' to ideritify and 
clarify values dn^ attitudes in such areas as eommunity 
planning, decision making, leadership^ afid the drive for 

success. o 

The second phase was a workshop which involved 
teacjiers and supervisory" personnel from two hifjh 
schopis ^;^d^studaFit teachers from Wesleyan's teacher 
preparatiofi program. Issues explored , in this phase- 
included assessment of the pjQtential for affective educa- 
tion in tljt^ schools and seif-exahiihatioh of attitudes. 
• which mtght prohibit effective rel^ations with students. 
The workshop utilized a variety of group process and. 
individual learning techniques, including role playing in 
simulatecJ situations and video-tape playback presenta- 
tions of experimental classes to? provide material for 
^eacher^elf-evalMQtion* . 

th£) project concentrated on the identification of 
• attiit^ades and attitude change on the part of all partici- 
pdnts^An important outcome of the program was the 
imptementation of a new course at Wesleyan - V^^P^O' 
ratibns in the Black Experience" --developed jointly by 
th^ Middletown Schools and Wesleyan, 

■ Eirformanca Objoctavos 

° What makes a good teacher? What are the most 
' important qualities needed to develop good teachers? 
Are therc^tmlany better viiays to prepare teacher^? Who 
should be responsible for such preparation? Are dif- 
ferent types of teachers needed for different types of 
communities — urban, stiburban, rural? 

These questions have been asked by educators for 
many decades, but answers have too oft^ been simply, 
opinions or /impressions.. From 1972 - 1974, the Joint 
Teacher Education Committee funded three Connecticut 
colleges and six communities who proposed a joint 
project designed to obtain hard answers to these 



Qisestions. Partners in this joint effort vyare tho University 
Bridgoporf and Ae Bridgeport and^Norwalk FcJblic 
'^^0©Js, Sastcrn Oj^iheeticut State*. Coltege and the 
Lcdyar^ PiibJcaSsiioois, and Wos.fcyaa ifnivorsity and the 
publis sbhraSa -ofyfwltddletcjwi and ^liddietgwnrDurhann 
Rceiooalbi5t«t^4i3 . ^ 

ks 6 i^Qm(f of this cooperative project, three pilot 
* teacher edtlcatJof? centers have been established vjhich 
wiir pravide fin0dGls of proservice and inseri;ice teacher 
preparptibn pn4 evaluation for urban, suburban, and 
Vut^l schcof sy^ems. in addition, .a clearino ||puse for 
g^iherihg and' updating infornpation on tOacher prepara- 
tion and evaluation was created and is now housed at 
tVcsSoyan University. The Centers and the clearing house 
are wortonfj on three major tasks; * . 
(a) developing a catalog of specifioea^her perfor- 
/mance evaluation' criteria for use by local^ school 
' / systems,^ , :L . ' • ' , ;^ 

ib)/ ' ^leveloping ways tolapply. such . teacher^ perftfr- 
mancG criteria tn varlous^types of communities and 
at varicus*grade levels, and ^ ^ 

developing means for utilising bet^ the resources 
of schools and universities in -eaoperajive progralns 
of prof^ssfonal improvement through the use of 
systematic teacher performance evaluations*. - 
' These concepts were further improvqd a^nd refined 
1974-75- The Joint Teacher Education Committee 
dQpignated a!l grant money for that year fep col Idse-schbol 
p^oiects that would further develop p?rf6rmance criteria 
fof teachers and concentrate pn the^ompetency, based 
teacher education concept. 

The University of Hartford v'^orking with BIdoTn- 
field and Windsor faculty establisbi^d o cdlege cfcdit 
.workshop for ■ selected' eo0perati1^g teachers in 'the 
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' system to^ identify competenqN} skills npcessary for 

suqcessful teaching. At the same^ time, cooperating 

^^eachers wdre assigns^ studeni interns up^n whom they 

would test competencies' and with whom they could 

' develop the skills. > ' 

The University of Connecticut joined forces with 

tthe JMew Haven schools to establish a professor-teac|ier 

^^Tns^fviCQ education team which first conducted a needs 

*as5fessment for beginning teachers and then developed 

' c^nd directed ^ competency based teacher education 

, program ^or beginning teachers leading to a iSlaster's 

'degree and permanent certification* ^ 

/ . Central. Connecticut State College with Bloomfield, 

^ East Granby and ^iddletoWn involved a statewide group 

of agencies in a study of competency based teacher 

education jeading^to a*possible alternative jnethod of state 

certification. As a companion to the project they tested 

some of their findings dn student interns working with the 

Shanti §choo1. IhQ Shanti School provides a welf 

established alternative to the tegular high schoohprcgram 

" in the Hartford\Jirea. ' * 

In all, tha Joint Teacher Education Cornmittee^has 

funded projects involving eleven teacher training institu- 
tions, thirty-six local schools, and three hundred^aridfiftv^ 
prpspectiife arid probationary te^ch^rs i.n» innovative 
cliniM settings. li^jdiviBual projects*focased oh dructally 
important andV diverse issues^ ^n education, * such as^- 
teaching in the inner city, worktng with children who 
show language and cultural differences, handicappjed 
children, daycare centers^, junior high school students, 
autotutorial techniques, ppen classrooms, affective educa- 
tion, -^nd the development and use of performance 
objectives in copipetenc^based teecher education. 




efer EdisQatsofB - StiH"an U^Qmt Mattqr ■ - ■ ■ ' " 
,C ivould be mos|* satisfying to sayr ihat these 
idel pjo'lQcts through their demonstrated success^and 
nerar aocept&fey have changed the face- of teacher 
jucatibn in Connecticut ... or, to imply that ^ they 
snerated mw^ excitement and stimulated new 
nsrgy toward' improvement that now at last' the clinical 
eKpefiencG^r prospective teachers may be pointed to ^ 
a national model.' Unhappily, such is not the case! We 
still have a long way to go» Wot all teacher educators are 
searching for new ways or llstefi^ng to new ideas about 
teacher training. Some (fewer to be sure) continuo'tp 
march to their own drum beat -.a'drum beat w^i'ch' 
sounds a$ monotonously irrelevant as ever* The students, 
who particrpated in the projects praised their experi- 
oncGS by jusing such words as "relevant/* "practical," 
"intonse," In too many cases mis is where the action 
stopped. As tbe ^5EPTE Report points out, there 
evidence the ''colleges have not gon^ out to pick up the 
threads of what was learned by the eKp3rience,»3ghg^wa3 
learned by the students, aiiid what was learned by a 
bstter clinical setting."^ Consequently, we are convinced * 
that reforming teacher education is still an urgent matter* 
— as urgent as ever! . 

This does not mean to Imply that |l! projects ^ 
Should be emulated on a statewidp, basis. Far from it, - 
few projects could be called unqualified^ successes. ' 
'Ho^Wer, clll projects through their succ^s: - and their 



failures alike- hav^ contributed to -the bulldfng> of a 
lolueprint vyhich can gfve direcjion to the state on 'how 
t the education of preservice arid probationary teachers 
can be improved. • . 

Where do we go from^here? * * * 

We have had a" statewide effprt to encourage 
courageously innovatfve people from bothsColl<ages and 
local schools^b try out their ideas on improving teacher 
education. What is needed now is a statewide effort to 
incorporate the good ideas that these projects generated 
into the mainstream of teacher education in the state. ^ 
Again, as, asserted in the. WEPTE * report: ^fThe new ' 
challenge may.be to find ways4o continue to reach out 
to include and to encourage new leaclers/'^^ 

.What can b'e the outreach 'f(V these qjodeLpro- 
jects? What is a blueprint for action that car^ be 
translated from a review of the projects that have been 
furid^? The following suggestions,. we think, would 
provide the step to. bring about top quality teacher 
educkion in Coat^ectjcut. 

' (a) Connecticut must devejop a'cadre of "master-' 
cdoperating teachers in theC^cal schools as well as 
student teacher supervisors from the teacher education 
institutions. This cadre must include the most capable 
teachers specifically prepared for this type of supervi- 
sion. In addition, the\? should have reduced teaching 
loads and should be compensated beyond their regular 
salary. To develop a nucleus of master teachers .and 



student teacher, supsrvisors *f^r the %tate, the-Gehetal 
• * Assembly- cotild siapport a m^jor summer institute each . 
year for the next fi\^e ye^r$. -Thfs institute could be 
;Sponsored by thetJoint Tedcher Education Committee and 
jj should substantially irjyolve — as partners — faculty from 
- * teacher^cducation Institutions aiong with recognized 
'^vmaster teachers in ^ocal school systems havingoutstandjng 
inservice and pr^ervice ^ogra^s. The development pf 
such an InstitL^^e^Jou^d be a significant step in multiplying 
y^crucially np^deS master teacherp for preser^ice and 
inservice Goueation. I ^ 

[m The faculty of teacher education institutions 
/ should extend their participation in teacher education o 
' ^ beVon<^ the confines of the cpmpus. Their load should be 
so budgsted that they vi/ould be available not only to 
, , / student teachers or interns but also to partlcipate^in such 
/ local school activities as curriculum committees/ profes- 
•/ Bional vvorkshop5» inservice education programs and 
commuhfty service, 

(c) Boards of education shouj^l set aside a greater 
t pc^Qtage of their budget for tile purpose of 'improving 
teaching ^through demonstration, experimentation and 
inservice activitiesl^This should include providing suffi-^ 
ciel\t staff to work with teacher education institutions in 
. offering satisfying clinical experiences for prospective 
teachers as well as exciting. inservice education programs^ 
for regular teachers. ^ „ * ' ^ 

(0) The local school district^ should "designate a; 

coordinator"^ in every school. The 
coordinator would unify student teaching experiences in 
4tl\at school and provide a quality base for supervision and 
inservice assistance^ ' « 

• (e) College and^ school district should view student 
teadhing as *a team . experience - shared responsibility, 
shared involvement, shared feedback and evaluatiojp — 
regardless. of whether they'^are participating in ^ model 
program. - . . 

(f) There should be regularly planned colleagift^^ 
. seminars and workshops during* the' student teaching 
semester among, the college^ supervisor, -cooperating 
teacheff and student teacher. 

* ^ Right now thie divorsity^of approaches to |^udent teach ing < 
various teacher trainina:i|nstitutions at thelqegl school appears 
almost chaotic. The smoal leaders who db wish<^to improve 
. their clinical opportunities are often in a quandary because of 
diff,^g;?fce3 in staining datos^ number of 'weeks 'In school, ,,. 
procedures^ philosophy and amount and quality of professional 
follow-up. . 
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(g) School administrators and teachers of tlie 
school who work closely with campus personnel during 
the clinical experiences of prospective teachers sl^ould 
participate formally in the recommendation for certifica- 
tion of those teachers. ■ ' ^ ; 

ih) Performance on the job of both new and old 
teachers should be a continuing concern and responsibil- 
ity^ the college as well as the locafsqhopi authorities. 
By the same token, local teachers* as professio.iaal 
practitioners shoilld have contijiuiha input on the 
teacher education institutions oncampdl program. 

(i) Stuident teaching must be full time far^t least ' 
/one* college semester with total commitments to the 
school and faculty where the teaching'' is performed. Any 
other plan is deficient, if not actually n^f^sleading; in that 
it does not provide the student with an adequate 
conceptof hisrorherroleasateacher. I - a . 

(i) The State of Connecticut i should be divided 
into regions whicfer would be designated as Regional^ 
Teacher Inservice Centers. Teachers i|nd schools in the^e 
cefiters would develop particular |:i^'ograms and/qr ex* 
periments, v\7hich could be observed by teachers from 
other schools. ittdividuaK schools, ^^periding upon their 
initiative to'serve oh l±^e, "cutting ecige," would be given 
& additional state subsidy to support special staff, labor^ 
tories andJnstructional aids for preservice and inservice 
"^education and to provide a site for experimentation, 
teaching demonstrations and clinical eHfjeriences. They 
.would have working «greement$^ vyith teacher education 
^ ffiStitutions who would assign ' staff ^s , "Scholars/ in 
Residence." * 

({i)^A clinical experience for prospective teachers 
should also include experiences which deal \|Vith relevant 
social problems in the' community. W . ' 

(I) Because of tbe special nature of cooperative 
\ende'avor|^ the ""state of ,ConBec^ticut should provide 
special funds to support locatf schools and colleges in the 
partnership efforts tp develop Interesting"" in service pro- 
.grams fpr regular faculty and design meaningful clinical 
experiences for prospective and probationary teachers. 

(m) During the clinical experience the'student's 
program should emphasize the development of teaching 
Qompeter^cy by any and all means available, including 
micro-teaching for imptbving certain fundamental be- 
haviors. Further techniques would include use of critical 
' incidents, films, re06rdings, and seminars with master 
teachers and clinical professors discussing crucial profes- 
sional issues. / 



(n) The State of Connecticut should consider the - 
estaby^ihmGnt of ^year's internship vyhic^^ would consti- . 
tuto a fifth. year of clinical preparation before granting 
tHe provisional ce|rtificate. The Intern might be assigned ^ 
to a local school arid paid fifty parcent of afirst*y ear salary 
for a two-thirds teaching load. Eachjntern wo^ild have a ' 
committee composed of a i^aster teacher and a clinical 
professor wjio^ would help develop^ and evaluate the 
injern's competencies during the year. . ~ 

(o) Each ^"teac^ler education institution should 
have assigned^o their teaching faculty "Adjunct Profes- 
sors" who ^re^master teachers' in local schools. These 
Adjunct^Professors would team with the college faculty 
in program planning and in teaching those educations 
eoursGs vvherfe it is so important to tie the practice with the \ 
theory *or brihg reaUty to a pNlosophy . \ 

(p) There shputd be an ex^nded sepMsnce of^*.^ 
laboratory experiences in the education of a prospectively 
teachej, i.e., (1) during the freshman and "?ophom#iS: 
year the^^rospjptjve teacher should^show evidence 'of 
^eadershijD -or'tutoriaf experiences with chlldrerj, (2) 
Junior year - spegi^l small grou^. mmi-teaching experi- 
ences should b^^cpnnected to the methods dasses, (3) 
junior or senior* year prior to -^student teaching , - 
micro-teaching projects with" video replay* for develc^ 
ment of special teaching skills; (4) senior ye^r*— a 
complete semester of student teaching assigned full time. , 
to a local school, (5) full-time intern as fifth year. 

\(qj Fipially, thei State of Connecticut must amass 
its strength .tb- develop workable and effective models, 
imolvintf schools^ cgrtrmunities ^nd preparing institu- 
'tlons, in'the mservice an^post degree aspects^^of teacher 
''education to stimulate ^e'xperienced teachers toward 
^ impro<fed performance anQ self fulfillment. 

If the projects revealed anything, if was that not 
^ much* can happen to improve teaching within a given 
school if ^lije administration andjaculty are not suppor- 
tlt^e ^ open and receptive to improvement. Fresh ideas 
and enthuslasrn of new teachers can often breathe new 
life into a given fatuity. By the same token, the spirits of 
these new professionals can be quickly "squeljched" by 
tired "old hands." 



This presents a*real proljlem to our schools today. 
With tha tapering off of demand, fewer new teachers are • 
enterUjg the profession; cohsegjuentl^, the^. teaching 
prof^ion. is becoming older, less mobile and more - 
expensive. Copnecticut- .must take^ definite steps to r 
protect its investment, dne of the best ways to afford 
thfat protection is through retraining for coritinual and 
grbv^ng effectiveness. ' , 

0ur tiluoprint summarized 

We advocate the immediate develofSment of a' ^ 
,-statewide cadre of master cooperating teachers -and 
teaching .supervisors to be developed in a continuing 
major summer institute Sponsored by the^oint Teac>jeii;^^ 
Education Committee, furided by the Geheral Assembly 

-^nd trained by recognised master te^chers^ and 'super- ^ 

^Msors througjiout the state. ^ 

■ .V^e advocate that the state provide special funding^ 
to support a partnership mpdel of preservice and • 
inservice ^supervision and development. * Within that ^ 
model we advocate the o^mcjspts of "Scholar-in-Resi- •/ 
dence^' and "Adjunct Pngifessor," and we further ad- 
vocate reduced teachingioads for these professionals. 

We advocate the/assignment of shared responsibil- « 
ity for regular, planned e^luation' of performarice of 
both preservice, probationary and vetei'an teachers in 
school as well as the perfprmance of teacher educators on 
campus. . * ^ ^ ^ * 

Finally, we advocate: . ^ 
1., The designation of a coordinator 'for student 
teaching in every school, 

2. the requirement of a full-semester-full*time stu- 
dent* teaching (with relevant experience in the 
community ^preceded by a variety of realistic 
clinical experiences beginning in the freshr 
year), and ^ 

3. the? requirement of ^ fifth year's intemslfip for a 
/^prospective teacher.* 

Al|of theabove suggesti on s, we ajiimcate, should be^ 
effected through carefully establli^^ Regional Teacher 
InserviceG^ters throughout testate. * ■ ; 




